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STATEMENTS ON DIRECT PRIMARIES 1 

JOB E. Hedges, Candidate of the Republican party for gov- 
ernor of New York : 

In the canvass of the state which preceded my nomination 
for governor at Saratoga, I visited nearly every section of New 
York, appealing directly to the voters without previously seek- 
ing the sanction of anyone. My belief was, and still is, that 
the voters are entitled to such a procedure. To have done 
otherwise and to have relied upon influence which entails 
rewards, was to have abandoned the right of free speech and 
free conduct. Belief in the people and in the direct primary, 
so-called, is shown in practise and not in rhetorical expression. 

The announcement of my candidacy stated : 

If elected governor I shall consider it a binding obligation to stimulate 
popular interest in public questions, and to endeavor to provide there- 
for, by law, means of expression, simple and direct. Whenever new 
conditions shall arise requiring statutory provision, enactments of the 
legislature passed in expression of the popular will and making govern- 
ment by the people real and not a fiction will meet executive approval. 

That was my pledge then and is my pledge now. 

The successful candidate for governor must command public 
confidence regardless of party affiliations. People must believe 
in his character, constructive ability and unqualified independ- 
ence. The four most distinctive issues in the state campaign 
are: Personal obligation and individual responsibility in all 
social and political matters; honest, economical and efficient 
administration ; the attempted solution of the high cost of liv- 
ing and a more practicable working out of the ends of social 
justice. 

Within the category of the first clause falls the direct primary. 
With regard to this issue as with respect to the whole subject 
of primary and general elections, I tried to sum up the whole 

1 Read at the dinner of the Academy of Political Science, October 25, 1912. 
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subject in a speech at Madison Lake in July before an assemb- 
lage of farmers, and specifically with relation to the Ferris- 
Blauvelt primary law and the Levy election law. 

If I am elected Governor I will urge an immediate repeal of 
the Ferris-Blauvelt primary law. It is involved, cumbersome, 
burdensome to tax payers, full of chicanery and obviously in- 
tended to sicken people of the direct primary idea. As a sub- 
stitute I should recommend the enactment of a law which would 
permit the voter to express at the primary his preference as to 
nominations and party control by the simplest and most direct 
means, leaving, until the experiment can be worked out to a 
practicable conclusion, the convention plan as to governor and 
state offices. I should veto any act which made of either 
primary or general election ballot a puzzle. The ballot should 
be so simple that every voter could comprehend it. I should 
not favor any act which placed insuperable obstacles in the way 
of independent voting. As a Republican partisan I am abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly in favor of a primary and an election 
law in consonance with the unmistakable meaning of the con- 
stitution. Such an act would not only be a recognition of the 
inalienable right of citizenship, but also, from my point of view, 
the very best policy in politics. I should endeavor, however, 
to make the people understand that no primary law is or can 
be of itself a panacea. At best it can be only a means to an 
end and an instrumentality of correction. No primary act can 
be effective to a greater degree than the willingness of the 
people to advantage themselves of the opportunity to express 
their preference. Further than this, a primary act is useful 
only as an instrumentality through which the people can readily 
punish their political leaders when those leaders disregard their 
obligation to their party and the public. 

I should veto any act which, like the Wisconsin law, seems, 
as shown in the Stephenson senatorial investigation, to handicap 
ability and conviction and to put the ambitious rich man and 
the ambitious poor man on an unequal basis. The limitation 
of the amount of campaign expenditures, however, is not so 
important as the precise definition, in a corrupt practises act, 
of the purposes for which money can and cannot be expended ; 
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and in conjunction with that, a periodic published statement of 
contributions and expenses. 

As governor I should feel it my duty to veto any act which 
would facilitate vote-trading between the parties, as under some 
western laws, under which men may connive at weak and unfit 
nominations in order to bring about the election of others in 
the service of some special interest, or may conspire in defeat- 
ing the nomination of a strong man and in favor of a weak man 
who could be more easily beaten at the polls. These I regard 
as the great defects in most of the primary acts either proposed 
or now upon the statute books. 

As governor, I should urge the immediate repeal of the Levy 
election law. It is inequitable, burdensome to taxpayers and 
obviously intended to defeat that free and independent expres- 
sion of the popular will which is the clear and unmistakable 
intent of both state and national constitutions. In place of the 
Levy law I should urge the enactment of a statute which 
would, in the first place, prevent illegal voting so far as it is 
possible so to do, and in the second place, give facility under 
proper limitations to independent voting. I should conceive it 
my duty as governor to stimulate public interest in the primary 
and general elections, and to safeguard both through effective 
statutes. The most important end to attain, to my mind, is the 
formulation and enactment of a corrupt practises act which 
shall make no discrimination between primary and general 
elections, but which, on the contrary, shall amply safeguard 
both, through the following means, (which I advocated in an 
address in June) and which were evolved out of my experience 
as deputy attorney general in prosecution of election frauds in 
New York city : 

There should and could be, as a matter of law, provision made whereby 
the burden of proof of illegal voting either at primary or election day 
should be shifted so that in prosecuting offenders prosecuting officers 
or complaining citizens might not be compelled to bear the entire 
burden of proof and establish beyond all question of doubt that a man 
is not entitled to vote. Of course, in criminal procedure the burden 
of proof is on the prosecutor, and the man charged with crime is 
entitled to the benefit of the doubt and the presumption of innocence. 
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This rule cannot be abrogated in the prosecution of political criminals 
more than of others. But in getting back to first principles, you can 
lay the burden of demonstrating a right to vote upon the enrolled or 
registered voter so that he must establish by his own affidavit and 
proof if necessary, so affirmatively and clearly his legal right to vote 
that when the prosecution comes it is made easier for those who are 
seeking to use the law to protect the suffrage to secure conviction. 

No man can consistently object to meeting such requirements 
and proving his right to vote at the primary or general election, 
when not to do so gives opportunity to the evil-minded either 
to vote when having no right so to do, or to vote more than 
once. To do either of the latter is to rob some one of his right 
of franchise. To rob another of the right of franchise destroys 
the most sacred right of citizenship, prevents majority rule and 
is the most dastardly crime against republican institutions. Let 
me say here that the constitutional institution of the short 
ballot is to my mind the fundamental prerequisite to the insti- 
tution of a just and comprehensive direct primary statute. 

With relation to the operation of a direct primaries act let 
me say that the handicap must in any primary or general elec- 
tion rest upon the unorganized sentiment. Order and organi- 
zation are the first laws of the universe. Organization is the 
first law of society. The army is effective only to the degree 
in which its individuals act as a unit, and only up to the point 
where individuality and individual initiative are absorbed in the 
personality and initiative of a single individual or a number of 
individuals. So it is must be with partisan political organizations. 

To my mind a machine is generically an organization that 
has become enervated through inbreeding, resulting in crass 
selfishness and despotism. As a drilling organization a 
machine, up to a certain fixed point, is a delight to the mind ; 
as a potential fighting organization a machine becomes impotent 
the moment its members lose their individuality and spirit of 
initiative. 

You cannot legislate into the heart of any citizen a sense of 
civic duty. We have not as yet brought ourselves to the point 
where we believe it necessary to compel the citizen to partici- 
pate in those activities which pertain directly to him and to his 
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own personal welfare and that of his neighbors. It is not pos- 
sible with any kind of direct primary, I do not care what its 
terms and provisions may be, to compel the people to recognize 
and understand the fact that the primary is the very source and 
wellspring of good or bad citizenship and that, therefore, they 
are worthy of citizenship only to the extent to which they indi- 
vidually actively participate in the choosing of their candidates 
and nominees. No primary act has yet been devised, and 
maybe one cannot be in our day, that will bring to the polls on 
primary day the same number of men who vote on the day of 
general election, for the reason that all the voters have not yet 
accepted understandingly the fact that the primary is fully as 
important as the general election, if not even more important. 

What a practicable, fair and proper direct primary law can 
do when such a law is formulated and placed on the statute 
books is to afford to the people at a time of emergency an 
instrumentality through which they can directly and easily 
apply a remedy for mismanagement and malfeasance. There- 
fore it is not to be wondered at and should not have been 
regarded as indicative of inherent weakness that the president- 
ial primaries were participated in by a much smaller number of 
persons than ordinarily vote at a presidential election. It will 
be only when the voting public regards its civic duty in proper 
perspective that the primaries will reach, so far as the number 
of votes cast is concerned, the importance of a general election. 

I believe in the simplest and most direct means of public ex- 
pression. I do not believe that a primary or election law 
should make of a ballot a preposterous puzzle. It should be 
so simple that the most ingenuous and simple mind could use 
it understandingly. I do not believe intended obstacles should 
stand in the way of independent voting. On the contrary, a 
law which practically inhibits fusing or independent voting is a 
two-edged sword. Always it happens that a fusing or inde- 
pendent movement helps one party or another, one individual 
or another, one faction or another. As a Republican partisan 
I am, as I have said, absolutely and unqualifiedly in favor of a 
primary law and an election law which will permit ease in 
independent voting. 
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This is, I repeat, not only a recognition of the inalienable 
rights of citizenship, but also, to my mind, the very best policy 
and politics. There is no doubt that independent movements 
are more often directed against individuals than against parties, 
and that they are properly inimical to any rule-or-ruin policy 
of leadership. This is absolutely as it should be, for no leader- 
ship is worthy of respect that will not consider the rights of 
others and the rules of fair play. To my mind leadership 
springs from the heart and has its roots in human understand- 
ing and responds to public needs with human sympathy. A 
man who regards leadership as a proposition in absolutism, as 
a game and not as a duty, as a selfish interest and not as a 
human obligation, is unworthy of a place at the head of any 
party or of any organization, and the law should make it easy 
for the party voters to oppose and depose unworthy men who 
ill-use the powers, prerogatives and privileges of leadership. 

OSCAR S. STRAUS, candidate of the National Progressive 
party for governor of New York : 

The question of primary reform is no new one to me. In 
New York in 1898 the first National Primary League was 
formed and held its meetings in the rooms of the board of trade 
and transportation. I had the honor of presiding over this 
convention during the three days of its sessions. At that time 
I advocated such reforms in nominating methods as would 
place the control of the nominating process more completely 
in the hands of the voters of each party. 

For the last three years of his term, Governor Hughes 
devoted more time and energy to primary reform than to any 
other problem. Against the bitter opposition of both the 
Republican and the Democratic organization he advocated a 
thorough-going, state-wide system of direct primaries. Up to 
the present time, however, his efforts have been to all intents 
and purposes without tangible results. All the political parties 
are now at least nominally committed to the principle of the 
direct primary — and general arguments in favor of this system 
as against the convention system are therefore superfluous — 
but we are still without any real or honest embodiment of this 
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principle in the form of law. The so-called direct primary law 
of 191 1, enacted by a Democratic legislature with the help of 
the Republican machine, is an absolute negation of all that 
Governor Hughes fought for, a denial of the very foundation 
principle of the direct primary. Instead of giving to the rank 
and file of the party voters an effective control over the nomi- 
nating process, it merely rivets more firmly than ever the grip 
of the machine, and gives to what was formerly an unrecognized 
and unofficial machine dictation the sanction of legal recogni- 
tion. It does this : first, by conferring upon party committees 
— chosen, not as under the Hughes plan, but by a process which 
makes them virtually self-perpetuating — the power to designate 
or propose candidates for nomination to public office ; second, 
by making it exceedingly difficult for anyone else in the party 
to propose alternative candidates; third, by providing for an 
official primary ballot — the like of which has never been seen 
before under the primary law of any other state — of such a 
form that none but the candidates proposed by party com- 
mittees stand any real chance of being nominated ; and, fourth, 
by omitting from the application of the law the very offices in 
which the voters are most interested, and thus discouraging 
them from attending the primaries. 

As if not content with their handiwork, and desirous of an 
even more cast-iron control over nominations, the Republican 
and Democratic machines combined at the session of 191 2 to 
pass an amendment to this law permitting the party organiza- 
tions to make the assembly district, instead of the election 
district, the unit of representation in the choice of party commit- 
tees. This permission was promptly taken advantage of by both 
organizations, with the result that the party voter in New York 
city at the primaries last March instead of being called upon to 
elect from one to eight members of the county committee of 
his party was asked to choose from seventy-five to four hun- 
dred members. The result as to other committees and in 
other parts of the state was almost equally absurd. The pri- 
mary ballots were from six to fourteen feet in length ; it was 
practically impossible for any independent element in either 
party to run a rival ticket for party offices against that proposed 
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by the " organization;" and the whole operation of this sham 
direct primary system was rendered ridiculous. 

So much for the type of primary law favored by the two old 
parties. Both of them promise amendments at the coming 
session, but the kind of amendment which we may expect from 
either of them is well indicated by the amendment which they 
passed last year. 

Without going into details, it is most important to apply the 
direct primary law to all public offices and party positions, 
including United States senators and delegates to national party 
conventions, and excluding only such minor local offices as 
were excluded under the Hinman-Green bill. To such an 
extension both the old parties are definitely opposed — but if 
the direct primary system is sound and desirable as applied to 
all other offices, why should it not be applied to the most im- 
portant offices of all, the very offices in which the voters are 
most interested and in regard to which they have the clearest 
and strongest preferences? The opponents of such an exten- 
sion will reply that it is sufficient that the party voters should 
have power to " instruct" the delegates to the state convention 
as to their preference for state officers. Even assuming, how- 
ever, that such instructions, when clear and unanimous, will be 
carried out by the convention — an assumption by no means 
certain to be justified, — it is wholly unfair to the voters to ex- 
pect them, with no more information or assistance than is 
supplied them under the convention system, even to have any 
clear preference as to party candidates, to say nothing of taking 
the trouble to go to the polls and express it when they have no 
assurance that such an expression of their opinion will produce 
any result. Up to the time the primaries are held there has 
been, under the present system, no adequate public discussion 
of the merits of the various candidates for nomination. The 
candidates have not come forward and conducted a campaign 
to acquaint the voters with their personalities or their views. 
Their names do not appear on the official primary ballot which 
is handed to the voter at the polling-place. All that he has be- 
fore him is a list of names of eminently respectable and other- 
wise colorless gentlemen who are seeking election as delegates 
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to the state convention, and who have been carefully picked 
out beforehand by the leaders of the " organization" as persons 
who can be relied upon to do what they are told. There is 
nothing to indicate whom these gentlemen favor as party candi- 
dates for the various state offices — indeed, they often have very 
little idea themselves. The ballot seldom contains the names 
of any opposing list of candidates for the positions of delegates 
— chiefly for the reason that there is at this time no issue on 
which any fight against the organization candidates can be made 
except that of their personalities or the general issue of opposi- 
tion to the " organization," which as yet has not shown its hand. 
The voters, in short, are merely asked to give a blind power of 
attorney to the " organization," which, later on, will announce 
through its mouthpiece, the convention, whom it has selected. 
Under this system the task of the voters, at best, is to suggest. 
It remains for the " organization " to decide. I believe, on the 
contrary, in a system under which the " organization " will sug- 
gest and the party voters finally decide. Let the " organiza- 
tion " be given the right, together with any other groups within 
the party, to propose candidates for nomination. Let these 
candidates go before the party voters and present their claims 
to the nomination, so that the party voters, when they go to the 
primaries, may decide between them as intelligently and with 
as complete information as to their merits as possible. But let 
the party voters themselves have the last word. 

I believe all the more strongly in applying the direct primary 
principle to state offices because the statistics from other states 
show that where this is done the popular vote at the primaries 
is larger than in those states where only local officers are directly 
nominated. Since the chief purpose of the direct primary is to 
secure as full and representative an expression of opinion as 
possible within each party, every factor which serves to increase 
the popular vote at the primaries should be taken advantage of 
to the fullest extent. 

Another reason why I favor the extension of our direct prim- 
ary law to state offices is that, in other states, wherever the 
direct primary system has been adopted for certain local elec- 
tions, its application has almost always been subsequently ex- 
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tended, and in twenty-eight states direct nominations are now 
mandatory for practically all elective offices. In six other 
southern states the system is optional, but under the rules of the 
Democratic party, practically all elective officers are nominated 
at legally regulated direct primaries. In only four states out- 
side of New York is the application of the system still limited 
to local offices. Surely the experience of the rest of the coun- 
try has something to teach us on this point. 

But our direct primary law should not merely be extended to 
apply to the state offices in its present form. It should also be 
amended so as to provide for an official primary ballot of the 
office-group type, such as is now in use in every other state 
which has adopted the direct primary system. Our present 
form of primary ballot, with its separate column for each fac- 
tion, its permission to the organization within the party to use 
the emblem of the party as a whole to designate its own candi- 
dates for nomination, its provision that the name of a candidate 
for nomination may appear in only one column, and its special 
provision for straight ticket voting, is cunningly devised to give 
the organization an impregnable position and absolutely prevent 
all independent action within the party. We should adopt a 
form of ballot on which all candidates for nomination are 
placed upon an absolute equality. 

Another most urgently needed amendment to our present 
law is one providing for a reduction in the number of signatures 
required to place a candidate's name on the official primary 
ballot by petition. At present such petitions must be signed 
by at least five per cent of the enrolled party voters in the dis- 
trict and four per cent of the total party vote for governor in 
the district at the last preceding gubernatorial election. This 
requirement often renders the proposal of candidates for nom- 
ination by any group within the party other than the organiza- 
tion practically impossible. It should be altered for the same 
reasons which demand a change in the form of the primary 
ballot. 

In order, furthermore, to prevent any repetition of the ab- 
surdly long ballots used at the primaries last spring, and to put 
into force within the party the same short ballot principle 
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which we are advocating for public offices, the use of the elec- 
tion district, instead of the assembly district, as the unit of 
representation in the choice of party committees should be made 
mandatory. The same principle demands that only the most 
important party committees be made elective by the party 
voters. These amendments would remedy the worst defects in 
the existing law. 

In conclusion I wish to call attention to the fact that the di- 
rect primary is not the only method which, in full accordance 
with the Progressive platform, I am earnestly advocating for the 
purpose of giving to the people a more complete control over 
their government. The adoption of the short ballot system for 
public offices is particularly important as a corollary to the di- 
rect primary, since without it the task of the voter in making 
nominations will be left unnecessarily complicated, and his con- 
trol over the nominating process correspondingly impaired. 
This does not mean that we should postpone the enactment of 
a thorough-going direct primary law until after we have amended 
the constitution to provide for the short ballot, but it does 
mean that we should supplement our direct primary law by a 
shortening of the ballot as soon as possible. 

Wm. SULZER, candidate of the Democratic party for gover- 
nor of New York: I am in favor of simplifying the ballot, 
extending the corrupt practises act, and instituting direct prim- 
aries. I have been advocating these reforms ever since I was 
in the legislature twenty years ago. In cooperation with the 
late Senator Saxton, I passed the first ballot reform law and 
the first corrupt practises act when we were in the legislature, 
and from that day to this I have been doing everything in 
my power to promote these salutary reforms. In the future, 
as in the past, the people of New York can rely on me to take 
no step backward. 
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